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3 
THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE WITH EGYPT. 


of Alliance with Egypt, an end was put to a state of affairs 
in the relations between the two countries which had proved 
satisfactory to neither. Those relations had been based, ever 
since the war, on declarations made unilaterally, and had never 
been regularized. This meant that, whatever the character of 
such declarations, the relationship thereby laid down had never 
| been accepted willingly—if at all—by the Egyptian Government 
and people, and any inclination which existed towards co-operation 
with Great Britain was unable to find expression in the nght 
atmosphere ; the undoubted good-will which was felt in many 
quarters and among many elements of the country was, in fact, 
overshadowed by the suspicion of British motives and the sense 
of indignity induced by the visible signs of the British military 
occupation of the country. 

The Treaty which signalizes the end of this régime has been 
criticized severely by the so-called Die-hards in both countries, 
and there may accordingly be some reason to suppose that its 
terms represent a compromise which is, on the whole, fair both 
to Egypt and to Great Britain. That it should have satisfied 
that section of Egyptian nationalist feeling which calls for the 
complete withdrawal of British influence from the country was, 
of course, never a possibility, but the era of British “ interference ”’ 
is ended, and if British military forces are to remain on the soil 
of Egypt it is for the purpose of ensuring the “ liberty and entire 
security of navigation ’’ of the Suez Canal, and for that purpose 
alone.’ 

If, at the same time, the presence of British Forces on Egypt’s 
eastern frontier should constitute an element of security and 
protection for the country itself there are not likely to be many 
objections to it from those Egyptians who have the nation’s 
interests most at heart. 

The outstanding principles established by the Treaty may be 
summarized as follows : 

The military occupation of Egypt is terminated. 

An alliance is established between the two countries, and 
this alliance is to have a permanent character. 

Egypt will apply for membership of the League of Nations, 
and the British Government will support her candidature. 

Each Government will come to the other’s aid immediately 
in the event of either becoming engaged in war, and Egypt will 
furnish aid to Great Britain “in the event of war, imminent 
menace of war or apprehended international emergency.” The 
character of this aid will be referred to later. 

Great Britain has the right to station troops, etc., in the 


O* August 26 last, by the signature in London of the Treaty 


(1) Article 8 states that the Canal is ‘‘ a universal means of communication,”’ 
as well as an essential one between the different parts of the British Empire. 
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‘ 


Canal Zone “ with a view to ensuring, in co-operation with ¢}, 
Egyptian Forces, the defence of the Canal.” 

The administration of the Sudan continues to be that r,. 
sulting from the Agreements signed in 1899, establishing th 
Condominium. 

The abolition of the Capitulations is to be effected by Stages 
and by methods which will receive the support of the Britis) 
Government. 


The Egyptian Government assumes full responsibility {fo 
the lives and property of foreigners. 

So much for the main outline. It remains to add here tha 
the period of the Treaty is twenty years, and that any time afte 
tenSyears from the date of ratification, ‘‘ with the consent of both 
High Contracting Parties,’ negotiations may be entered into with 
a view to the revision of its terms. 

After the twenty years such negotiations may be undertaken 
at the request of either of the contracting parties, but it is agreed 
that “ any revision of the Treaty will provide for the continuation 
of the alliance.” 

The detailed arrangements for carrying out the terms of this 
alliance include many interesting points, of which the following 
deserve special attention. First, as to the military agreements. 

The Egyptian Government, by Article 7, undertake to furnish 
aid to the British Government in the event of war, menace of war, 
etc., which shall include the use of the ports, aerodromes and means 
of communication. By a military convention and by an annex 
to the Article (No. 8) authorizing the stationing of British Forces 
in the Canal Zone the Egyptian Government also undertake to 
construct a number of roads and railways which will allow of 
rapid access by the military forces of both countries to all points 
of importance on the frontiers and along the Canal. A word as 
to the direction of these roads and lines will show the extent to 

which the country will be opened up. Roads will connect 
Alexandria with Ismailia, via the important towns in that part 


of the country ; Cairo with Ismailia, and Port Said with Ismailia,’ [7 


the last-named road being continued south to Suez. Another 
will connect the south end of the Great Bitter Lake with the Cairo- 
Suez Road, while new roads will be built to follow the Nile from 
Cairo south to Kena and Kus, with two further ones to the coast 
at Kosseir and Hurghada from the last-named places. 

Nor is this all, for the existing roads from Cairo to Suez, from 


Cairo to Alexandria, via the desert, and from Alexandria to Mersa | 


Matruh? are all to be improved and strengthened to make them 
fully capable of carrying the military traffic of a modern army. 

As to railways, the line between Tanta and Zagazig will be 
doubled, and that to Mersa Matruh from Alexandria will be made 
permanent, while special permission is given to the British Govern- 

(1) Ismailia will be an important military centre under the new scheme. 

(2) Mersa Matruh is in the western desert, 180 miles from Alexandria. 
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ment to ‘‘ make at their own expense such subsequent additions 
and modifications to these railway facilities as the future require- 
ments of the British Forces may demand.”’ 

[he importance of these arrangements can hardly be exag- 
serated, as they should result in the military forces of both countries 
enjoying a mobility which, while making the question as to whether 
centres such as Cairo and Alexandria are evacuated immaterial, 
will bring all the key points on the frontier within easy reach. 

At the same time the Egyptian Army will be increased in 
strength and efficiency, with which object the Government will 
avail themselves of the advice of a British Military Mission, while 
personnel of the Egyptian forces will also be sent to England for 
training. As the armament and equipment of the Egyptian forces 
will be similar to that of the British, co-operation between the 
two armies will be a simple matter. 

In any case, the transfer of the garrisons in Cairo and Alexandria 


© to the Canal Zone is not to take place until adequate accommoda- 


tion has been provided there, and the agreements concluded as 
to the character of this accommodation ensure that the troops 


themselves will lose nothing, as regards the amenities of life, by 


the move. From the point of view of training, in fact, the area 
where they will be stationed is far more suitable than are the 
barracks and cantonments in which a large proportion of the British 
troops now live. 

For purposes of training, large areas will be open to them, in- 
cluding the whole of the country east of the Canal, while the air 
forces will be given permission to fly wherever they consider it 
necessary. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Egyptian Government recognize the need for plenty of aerodromes, 
and specifically undertake’ to ‘‘ secure the maintenance and constant 
availability of adequate landing grounds and seaplane anchorages 
in Egyptian territory and waters,” and ‘‘ will accede to any request 
from the British air forces for such additional landing grounds 
and seaplane anchorages as experience may show to be necessary 
to make the number adequate for allied requirements.”’ 

One more point as to the military agreements must be referred 
to. By Article 8 it is provided that at the end of the period of 
20 years—after which either Party has the right to ask for a revision 
of the Treaty—the question whether the presence of the British 
forces is “‘ no longer necessary owing to the fact that the Egyptian 
Army is in a position to ensure by its own resources the liberty and 
entire security of navigation of the Canal’’ will be reviewed. If 
agreement is not reached on the matter it will be referred to the 
Council of the League, or to such other person or body of persons 
for decision in accordance with such other procedure as the High 
Contracting Parties may agree. In other words, it is not a question 
of the British Forces leaving Egypt in 20 years, but of Egypt 


(1) Vide paragraph 14 of the Annex to Article 8 of the Treaty. 
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having the right to ask for their withdrawal then, and, in the event 
of Great Britain not agreeing to this, of referring the matter to 
the League for decision. 

Article 7 deals with the aid which Egypt will give to Great 
Britain in the event of war, and is supplemented by provisions 
as to details which are included in the Annex to Article 8 and 
in the Agreed Minute recording certain points of interpretation of 
the Treaty terms. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the Egyptian Govem- 
ment undertake to collaborate in the fullest degree with the British 
forces by making available to them all their ports, aerodromes 
and means of communication,’ and this not only in the event of 
war, but in case of “imminent menace of war or apprehended 
international emergency.” Further, the Government will also 
“take all the administrative and legislative measures, including 
the establishment of martial law and an effective censorship, 
necessary to render these facilities and assistance effective.” 

Of the detailed arrangements one or two are significant and may 
be mentioned here. It is agreed, for example, that the “ facilities ” 
to be furnished by Egypt to Great Britain in the event of war, etc., 
include the sending of British forces or reinforcements in the 
eventualities described; while it is also understood that there 
will be mutual consultation at once between the two Governments 
if ever a dispute with a third State produces a situation involving 
risk of a rupture, as also if ever an “ apprehended international 
emergency ”’ arises. 

By the provisions made for the working of the military alliance 
and for the stationing of British forces in the Canal Zone it may 
now be claimed that the first two of the four Reserved Points 
have been settled, and disposed of ‘‘ by free discussion and friendly 
accommodation on both sides,’ as laid down in the Declaration 
of February 28, 1922. 


The third of these four points is covered by Article 12, by 
which the British Government recognize that the responsibility 
for the lives and property of foreigners in Egypt devolves ex- 
clusively upon the Egyptian Government.? To exercise this 
responsibility, however, that Government must be freed from the 
restrictions on its sovereignty resulting from the enjoyment of 
extra-territorial rights by foreign nationals. It is, therefore, laid 
down, by Article 13, that in taking steps for the abolition of the 
Capitulations the Egyptian Government will receive full support 
from Great Britain. The arrangements for bringing this about 
include the transfer of the jurisdiction now vested in the Consular 
Courts to the Mixed Tribunals. The latter will exercise this 


(1) These latter include ‘‘ telecommunications,’’ and the requirements of thie 
wireless telegraph stations of the British forces will be taken into account and safe- 
guarded against interference. 

(2) This Article is identical with No. 3 in the Draft Treaty of 1930. 
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jurisdiction for “‘a reasonable and not unduly prolonged period 
to be fixed,’’ at the end of which the Egyptian Government will 
be free to dispense with them. 

In view of this, that Government undertakes to ensure that 
“no Egyptian legislation made applicable to foreigners will be 
inconsistent with the principles generally adopted in modern 
legislation or, with particular relation to legislation of a fiscal 
character, discriminate against foreigners, including foreign 
corporate bodies.”’ 

The assent of all the Capitulatory Powers will, of course, be 
sought for this change, but should this not be obtainable the 
Egyptian Government “retains its full rights unimpaired with 
regard to the Capitulatory régime, including the Mixed Tribunals.’’* 

The British Government have for some years been convinced 
that the Capitulations are an anachronism in Egypt, and it will 
be remembered that in 1930 a similar undertaking was given to 
support the move for their abolition. The Mixed Tribunals, 
composed of Judges chosen from several European nationalities 
(as well as Egyptian), and with some sixty years of experience and 
successful operation behind them, will be fully qualified to exercise 
the functions placed upon them, and meanwhile the Egyptian legal 
system and the Egyptian Courts can be prepared to assume their 
new responsibilities. 

It is true that distrust has been expressed in some quarters of 
the ability of the Egyptian Government to institute a system of 
justice which, in practice as well as on paper, will conform to 
western ideas and principles but, on the other hand, it has for some 
time been felt that any disadvantages likely to result from the 
abolition of the Capitulations will be more than balanced by the 
advantages. Under the existing system, for example, the Egyptian 
Government is not in a position to make fully effective its offer 
of aid to, and collaboration with, the British Government in case 
of war or threat of war, while it is also hindered very seriously in 
its efforts to effect social reforms, particularly in respect of the 
drug evil. 


The question of the Sudan, the fourth of the reserved points, 
has in the past provided more stumbling blocks than any of the 
others, and it is a matter for congratulation to both sides that it 
has now been settled. In Article 11 a workable compromise has 
been reached, which includes provision for the reopening of the 
question if either of the parties should wish it; that is to say, 
they both agree that the administration of the Sudan shall con- 
tinue to be that resulting from the 1899 Agreements, but “ reserve 
liberty to conclude new conventions in future.”’ 

The country will, therefore, continue to be administered by a 
Governor-General ‘‘ appointed on the recommendation of the 





(1) Vide paragraph 4 of the Annex to Article 13. 
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British Government,’’* but, on the other hand, Egypt has not 
given up her claim to sovereignty over it.? She has also secured 
the removal of the disabilities imposed after the murder of the 
Sirdar in November, 1924 ; immigration is again to be unrestricted, 
and Egyptian troops are again to share in the defence of the 
country. As to service in the Administration, posts will be open 
to Egyptians according to qualification, but Sudanese can- 
didates will normally have the preference, if suitable? In any 
case appointments and promotions of officials will remain vested 
in the Governor-General who, “in making new appointments to 
posts for which qualified Sudanese are not available, will select 
suitable candidates of British and Egyptian nationality.’ This 
provision, contained in paragraph 2 of Article 11, defines suff- 
ciently clearly the discretion allowed to the Governor-General 
in the matter. 

It may be added that he is authorized to suspend immigration 
if considerations of public order and health render this advisable. 

There are a few other matters arising out of the resumption by 
Egypt of full responsibility for the protection of foreign interests, 
and of the anticipated disappearance of the Capitulations, which 
have been settled by an exchange of correspondence or oral declara- 
tions appended to the Treaty. Thus, in a letter to Mr. Eden, dated 
August 26, Nahas Pasha states his Government’s intention to 
abolish forthwith the European Bureau of the Public Security 
Department, but adds that they will retain for five years a certain 
European element under British officers in their city police. One- 
fifth of the numbers of European police officials will be retired each 
year, so as to “ facilitate the gradual substitution of Egyptian 
officials for the said European element.”’ 

The Prime Minister also stated, in an oral declaration dated 
August Io, that the absence in the Treaty documents of any mention 
of the Judicial and Financial Advisers meant that the Egyptian 
Government were free from any restriction of an international 
character with regard to the retention or non-reténtion of these 
officials. With this declaration the High Commissioner expressed 
his agreement. 

As regards the Sudan, also, the correspondence contains some 
details of interest. The Agreed Minute, for instance, includes a 
provision that all Sudan legislation will be notified directly to 
the Egyptian Prime Minister, and that the Egyptian Government 
shall receive a copy of the annual report on the edministration 
of that country. 





(1) Vide Article 3 of the Convention of January 19, 1899. 
(2) Article 11, paragraph 3, reads: ‘‘ Nothing in this Article prejudices the 
question of sovereignty over the Sudan.” 


(3) The Treaty lays it down that “the High Contracting Parties agree that 
the primary aim of their administration in the Sudan must be the welfare of the 


Sudanese.”’ 
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It was also decided, and confirmed on August 12 in a letter 
from the High Commissioner to Nahas Pasha, that an Egyptian 
economic expert should be secured for service at Khartum, and 
an Egyptian officer appointed to the personal staff of the Governor- 
General as military secretary. 

The above may serve to give an idea of the more important 
of the points settled by the Treaty, and on which the working of 
the alliance will be based. In general, the provisions for the 
termination of the military occupation, abolition of the Capitula- 
tions, and so on are similar, if not identical, with those provisionally 
agreed upon in May. 1930. Articles 1 to 10 inclusive are, in fact— 
with a few added words or phrases—reproductions of the articles 
of the previous Draft Treaty, though differently numbered. The 
present Articles 12 to 17 are also almost the same as before, though 
the order is different, and the only new one is No. II, concerning 
the Sudan. 

Many causes have contributed to the success now achieved in 
placing the relations of the two allied countries on foundations 
which have every prospect of being permanent and secure. It 
is hardly possible to apportion the shares played in this achieve- 
ment, but it may at any rate be said that much was due to the 
fact that the Egyptian negotiators represented every important 
political group in the country. 

Previous Egyptian delegations have had to submit to detailed, 
and often captious, criticism of every paragraph of such terms as 
they were believed—sometimes erroneously—to be arranging for 
the conclusion of a treaty, and have even had to suffer the anxiety 
of threats to their lives. Happily, in the present case, the negotia- 
tors represented the whole country and, as Nahas Pasha said at 
the ceremony of signature, through the composition of her delega- 
tion Egypt has clearly shown that there can be no divided 
counsels when her sovereignty and her international responsibility 
are in question. 

H. L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abvssini 

September 8th.—The Emperor issued, through the Legation in 
London, an appeal to the peoples of the world in which he asserted 
that more than two-thirds of his Empire was as yet inviolate. “ The 
Italian Army,” he said, “ which is encamped in fortified positions, 
maintains its domination only by aviation and by sprinkling over the 
civilian population, even around Addis Ababa, the deadly yperite, 
which it does in the name of reprisals. 

** Aerial raids are made whenever an open sky so permits during 
this season, and the aviators drop bombs and leaflets trying to terrorize 
the population, to whom they announce that a massacre will shortly 
follow with greater intensity as soon as the rainy season is over. 

‘“‘ By propaganda, the enemy endeavours also to convince people 
that the Ethiopian Government no longer exists, and that I myself 
am resigned to that state of affairs. 

““ As has been notified officially to the League of Nations, the 
Provisional Government is in control of Western Ethiopia. In spite 
of the complete absence of credits, and innumerable difficulties, it con- 
tinues to function normally under the direction of Bitwoded Woldesadek 
and Ras Imru, assisted by a council of dignitaries drawn from all 
provinces of the Empire.” 


Argentina. 
August 31st.—Issue of statement by Ambassador to Spain. (See 


France). 


Austria. 
August 26th.—Signature of trade and travel agreement with 


Germany. (See Germany). 

August 29th.—President Miklas received a visit from the Regent of 
Hungary, who also met Herr von Papen at Pértschah. 

August 30th.—A Ministerial Ordinance was promulgated providing 
for the enrolment in an association entitled the ‘“ Austrian Young 
Folk ” of all the youth of the country under 18. 

September 4th.—It was stated officially that several hundred Nazis 
and Socialists had been released from the concentration camp near 
Vienna on September Ist, under the amnesty due on August Ist but 
suspended owing to the Nazi disturbances on July 29th. 

September 8th.—The King of England arrived in Vienna and stayed 
at the Hotel Bristol. 


jum. 
September 6th.—The World Peace Congress, held in Brussels, 


ended its session after adopting a resolution pointing out the principles 
on which the Peace Campaign was based (i.e. recognition of the sanctity 
of treaty obligations, reduction of armaments by international agree- 
ment, strengthening of the League by the organization of collective 
security and mutual assistance, etc.) 

September 8th.—It was reported that a large store of arms had 
been discovered at the house of a member of the Rex Party. 
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September 1st.—Publication of trade agreement with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain). 


aria. 
September 7th.—The King of England passed through the country 


on his way to Vienna, and was met and accompanied to the frontier 
by King Boris. 
September 3rd.—The King in Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia). 


August 26th.—The authorities in Szechwan reported that two of 
the ringleaders in the attack on the Japanese at Chengtu had been 
shot. 

August 29th.—Kwangsi forces were reported to have occupied 
Pakhoi, on the Kwangtung coast, on August 24th, in an attempt to 
break the blockade. 

The Nanking Government began the institution of many social 
reforms in Kwangtung, such as the suppression of gambling. 

A new Consumption Tax Office was established by the Hopei- 
Chahar Council in Tientsin. Payment of the tax entitled smuggled 
goods to official protection and to freedom from the much higher 
Chinese Customs. 

September 6th.—A mandate was promulgated in Nanking appoint- 
ing General Li Tsung-jen Pacification Commissioner in Kwangsi, and 
General Pai Chung-hsi a member of the Standing Committee of the 
Military Affairs Commission, of which Chiang Kai-shek was chairman, 

These appointments signalized the amicable settlement of the 
disputes between Kwangsi and the Nanking Government, and meant 
that General Li remained in control of Kwangsi as nominee of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

September 8th.—A Japanese shopkeeper at Pakhoi was reported 
to have been murdered by soldiers belonging to Kwangtung forces 
incorporated in the Nanking 19th Army only a day or two previously. 
According to Chinese reports the culprits were not soldiers, and the 
murder was due to a private grievance. 


Czechoslovakia. 


September 1st.—Signature of economic agreement with Italy. (See 
Italy). 
_ September 4th.—Protest by Polish Government against proceed- 
ings in a trial of Polish citizens. (See Poland), 


Danzig Free City. 

August 26th.—The members of a local football team were arrested 
on their return from a visit to Copenhagen, where they had been playing 
against a Socialist Sports organization. 


Denmark. 


August 31st.—The Government sent to the League Secretariat its 
proposals regarding reform of the Covenant. The reply referred to 
the Foreign Minister’s speech at Geneva on July 2nd and to the attitude 
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of the seven “ neutral” Powers when they made reservations as to 
the part they would take in future in the application of Article 16. 

It also proposed forming a permanent commission with one repre. 
sentative of every State to deal with plans leading to disarmament as 
soon as political conditions permitted, with a view to stopping the 
armaments race. 


August 26th.—Signature of the Treaty with Great Britain. (Se 
Great Britain). 

August 28th.—Publication of the text of the Treaty. (See Greai 
Britain). 


Finland. 
September 3rd.—The Government replied favourably to the proposal 
that an international committee should be set up to supervise the 


carrying out of the non-intervention agreement. 


France. 
August 26th.—The Government invited the Powers which had 


placed an embargo on the export of arms to Spain to take part in 
further discussions on the question of non-intervention, and suggested 
that a committee might be created, to sit in London, to keep the repre- 
sentatives of all the countries concerned informed of the measures 
taken. 

Dr. Schacht discussed with the Governor of the Bank of France, 
M. Blum and other Ministers the question of ‘‘ currency alignment ” 
and was reported to have suggested, as part of the machinery for this, 
the institution of an international exchange equalization fund. 

The Agence Economique et Financiére, referring to Dr. Schacht’s 
aim, pointed out that he had threatened to resign more than once 
because the economists of the Nazi Left wished the mark to be devalued, 
and this, when the official mark was a fiction only valid for clearing 
arrangements over which he had no control, and of which he had been 
demanding the suppression. ‘‘ To-day,” the writer concluded, “ com- 
mentators go even farther, and assure us that the champion of the 
mark has come to Paris in order to talk about stabilization. The joke, 
let us admit, is a pretty thick one.” 

M. Thorez addressed a letter to M. Blum in which he noted that 
he and the Foreign Minister had helped to entertain Dr. Schacht, and 
said: ‘At the moment when Hitler is precipitating an armaments 
race gravely threatening the peace of the world and the security of 
France it does not seem to befit the dignity of our people and the 
cause of peace that particular honour should be paid to the Director 
of the Reichsbank.” 

M. Blum replied that the Government were quite able to maintain 
he national dignity, and pointed out that, even on the morrow of 
the German decree they did not wish to refuse a conversation which 
might facilitate in any way a general settlement of European problems, 
economic or political. 

August 27th.—During his conversations with M. Blum and the 
Foreign Minister, D. Schacht was understood to have raised the question 
of Germany’s colonial needs and to have referred to the possible dangers 
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of Russian participation in European affairs. He was believed to have 
argued that in her existing position Germany, for economic and military 
reasons, could do little but continue a process of rearmament. The 
obvious remedies were financial relief by a “ currency alignment ” and 
the development of trade, the return of the colonies, opening up fresh 
markets and supplies of raw materials, and the realization by France 
of the “* Bolshevist menace.” 

August 29th.—The Government protested to the Spanish Govern- 
ment and to the insurgent headquarters at Valladolid against the 
crossing of French territory by aircraft in the Bidassoa area, especially 
at Biriatou, where two French people had been wounded by bombs. 

August 30th.—Negotiations were carried on at Hendaye and 
St. Jean de Luz by Ambassadors of several Powers, including France 
and Great Britain, with a view to taking steps to prevent the 
murders of prisoners and hostages and other atrocities in Spain. 

General Rydz-Smigly arrived in Paris. 

August 31st.—The Government was notified by the Governments 
of Albania and Poland that they adhered to the non-intervention 
proposals. 

At a luncheon to General Rydz-Smigly the Minister of War said 
the French Army would be proud to manceuvre under his eye and to 
show that France could count upon her troops to assure her liberty 
and independence. 

The Argentine Ambassador issued, from his temporary head- 
quarters at Ciboure, a statement announcing that the heads of all the 
Diplomatic Missions, residing near the Spanish frontier, had agreed to 
offer their intercession to humanize as far as possible the civil war 
in Spain. 

September 3rd.—The Government was informed by the Spanish 
Ambassador that on August 28th 24 Italian aeroplanes had been landed 
at Vigo for the insurgents. 

September 4th.—The Government issued a statement denying 
categorically that there was any foundation for reports that they had 
failed to apply the embargo on the export of arms to Spain. 

M. Thorez, in a letter to the Socialist leader, M. Faure, suggested 
joint action for the raising of the embargo, on the ground that Italy 
and Germany had been supplying arms to the Spanish rebels. 

September 5th.—Considerable concern was stated to be felt in 
Government quarters at the action of M. Thorez, on September 2nd, 
in making a speech advocating the formation of a ‘“* Front Francais,” 
composed of Frenchmen, no matter of what class or party, who were 
willing to support a National Union under Communist leadership. 

The Standing Committee of the Socialist Party passed a resolution 
expressing alarm at the campaign opened by the Communists, “ which 
could be nothing but an attempt to form a National Union,” and 
stating that the Party had never been asked to give an opinion on 
such a formation. 

It considered it would be dangerous “ to seek alliances with groups 
which have opposed, and are still opposing, democracy and peace, the 
defence of which is the raison d’étre of the Front Populaire.” 

The Minister of National Defence laid before the Cabinet proposals 
for remedying the balance of military strength disturbed by the German 
adoption of the two-year period of service. These included an inten- 
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sified re-armament and mechanization of the army, an increase in the 
professional army, a strengthening of the frontier fortifications, and 
the doubling of the programme of 1,000 new aeroplanes to be added to 
the existing effective strength. 

The Premier received a deputation of metal workers, who asked 
for the removal of the embargo on arms to Spain. M. Blum told them 
France was pledged to non-intervention, as were Russia and other 
Powers. 

September 6th.—A draft Treaty of Friendship and Alliance with 
Syria was initialled in Paris. Syria was granted full autonomy, sub- 
ject to the provisions of a military convention enabling France to 
maintain troops in the territories of the Jebel Druze and Latakia, 
to have the use of two aerodromes and to provide the Syrian Army 
with French instructors and with military armaments and equip- 
ment. France was also to have the use of the roads, railways and 
ports in case of need. 

The duration of the Convention was 25 years; the friendship 
and alliance were to be “ perpetual.” 

The authority of the mandatory Power was transferred to the 
Syrian Government, and France undertook to support their application 
for League membership. 

As to foreign relations, there was to be full consultation between 
the two Governments, especially in case the position of Syria were 
threatened by a dispute with another Power. 

The Syrian Army was to consist of one Division of infantry and 
one brigade of cavalry. 

In commercial relations each country would give the other most- 
favoured-nation treatment. Diplomatic relations would be maintained 
by an Ambassador in Damascus (who would enjoy precedence) and a 
Minister in Paris. 

The communities of Jebel Druze and Latakia would be accorded 
a “special form of administration” in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the League. 

An agreement was concluded with Poland providing for the supply 
of armaments and for a Joan for the same purpose. 

In a speech at Luna Park, M. Blum emphasized that an embargo 
on war material was the best method of localizing the conflict and 
avoiding international complications. He asked whether it was 
desired that military assistance should go to the Spanish Government 
and none to the rebels, and on being answered with shouts of ** Yes” 
said: ‘In other countries they want exactly the reverse. Do you 
understand ? ” 

September 7th.—The metal workers of Paris carried out a one- 
hour strike as a protest against the Government’s policy of non- 
intervention. 

The Cabinet approved the Minister for War’s programme, involving 
a total expenditure of 14,000 millions over a four-year period. Of 
this, 4,200 millions (say £56 million) were allocated to 1937. 

The Minister, explaining the programme, said that Germany had 
260,000 professional soldiers, and France only 80,000, and this necessi- 
tated an immediate increase in their professional Army. 

The Ministry of Defence announced measures to encourage 
recruiting, including increases in bonuses and daily allowances. 
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Particulars of the agreement concluded with Poland were published 
showing that, in addition to the arms to be supplied on credit, Poland 
would receive a loan in order to enable her to establish arms factories. 

The credit was reported to amount to 2,000 million francs, half 
of which would take the form of military supplies, including aeroplane 
engines, and the other half of money for the Gdynia-Katowice railway, 
of a rediscount loan to be made to the Bank of Poland, and of funds 
to liquidate the frozen debts in Poland constituted by concessions 
held by French interests. 

September 8th.—Strikes in metal factories were reported from 
Marseilles and Grenoble, and in the docks at La Rochelle. One in the 
Michelin factory at Clermont-Ferrand led to a counter-demonstration 
by 2,000 workers, who considered it unjustified and said it was likely 
to destroy public sympathy with the working masses, and, by arousing 
reaction, might lead to anarchy, and in the end to Fascism. 

Writing in L’Humanité, M. Thorez, claiming to speak for the 
whole working class, declared that democracy in France as well as in 
Spain was at stake. The security and independence of France, 
threatened with encirclement by Fascism, were in the balance. 

The choice between war and peace was in question, but the working 
classes were passionately attached to peace, and the Communist Party 
wholly shared their feeling. In defiance of all the arguments, all the 
pretences, the quibbles, however, the “‘ blockade” must cease, he 
declared, and the rules of international law must be applied for the 
benefit of the Spanish Government. 

The struggle for peace was the most necessary of battles, and he 
concluded: ‘* For peace, for liberty, for republican Spain, the united 
working class, faithful to the Front Populaire, are determined to fight.” 

It was understood that the Communists did not admit that to 
“lift the blockade ” would involve France in war, on the ground of 
the technical distinction between arming the Spanish Government 
and direct intervention. 

The Government issued a notice to exporters prohibiting the 
transit and transfer of war materials from any country to Spain or 
Spanish possessions. Re-export and transit of such material to other 
countries might be made only against a certificate, accompanied 
by a deposit, guaranteeing its destination and its non-export to 
Spain or Spanish possessions. (The order aimed at making impossible 
the passage of arms, etc., through French territory, e.g. from the 
( — border to Hendaye for delivery to places on the north coast 
of Spain). 


Germany. 

August 26th.—The agreement with Austria regulating questions 
of trade, travel, and payments was signed in Berlin, together with an 
agreement relaxing passport regulations for people living on the frontier 
of both countries. 

There was published simultaneously a law enacted by Herr Hitler 
on August 24th, cancelling the 1,000 mark visa tax as from August 28th, 
and relaxing foreign exchange restrictions as to the funds Germans 
might take out of the country when visiting Austria. 

It was reported in Munich that a party of 40 German Jews, 
refugees from Spain, who had arrived there after an assurance that 
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they would receive equal treatment with ‘“ Aryan” refugees, had 
been ordered to return to Spain in the shortest possible time. Jews 
who had emigrated from Germany before 1933 were excepted. 

August 27th.—Dr. Schacht in Paris. (See France). 

August 28th—A law was promulgated raising the Corporation 
tax by 25 per cent. for 1936, and by 50 per cent. for 1937. 

A memorial setting forth the grievances of the Roman Catholic 
Church was sent to Herr Hitler, as the result of an episcopal conference 
at Fulda during the week ending August 22nd. In this the Bishops 
said they demanded “ only that holy rights which the Fiihrer, by 
signing the Concordat three years ago, solemnly guaranteed to us 
before the whole world.” 

After a warning against the dangers of Bolshevism, the menace 
of which was so much the more reason for not disturbing the unity of 
the German people in the field of religion, the Bishops said: “ We 
find it inconceivable that in our fatherland the influence of Christianity 
and the Church is being more and more restricted and practically 
confined to the space within the walls of the church, and that the 
beneficial activities of our Catholic associations are being hindered, and 
their very existence threatened.” 

August 30th.—The Bishops’ Pastoral Letter was published in the 
press and was read in all Roman Catholic Churches in Bavaria and 
other parts of the country, together with a declaration drawn up by 
the Archbishop of Munich emphasizing strongly the special grievances 
of the Church in Bavaria. This complained that methods of intimida- 
tion and misrepresentation had been used by the Nazis to secure a 
majority in the choice by Munich parents between confessional and 
secular schools for their children. 

August 31st.—It was announced that the Embassy in Madrid 
had been moved to Alicante, owing to the fact that, in spite of repeated 
representations to the Spanish Government, adequate police protection 
had not been provided for the building. The regular police had been 
replaced by “ Red Militia.” 

The D.A.Z., referring to the fall of M. Titulescu, said that for 
years he had been the corner-stone in the French system of alliances ; 
a “* League of Nations politician, acquainted with all the repressive 
paragraphs of the Treaty of Versailles.” 

“Everything that happens nowadays in Europe,” it went on, 
“* is a result of the vital French decision to bring Russia into Europe. . . . 
It will be difficult for Europe to free herself from the Moscow entangle- 
ment into which France has led her. Moscow must be pushed out of 
European affairs. The developments in Rumania show how a start 
can be made in this direction.” 

The writer suggested that if, at the time of M. Barthou’s “* No” 
of 1934, France had not already decided to “ fetch Russia into Europe,” 
armament limitation could have been secured at a comparatively 
low level. 

Two agreements were signed in Berlin “ regulating ”’ until the end 
of the year the payment of railway transit charges owing to Poland. 
They were based on the agreement concluded on April 7th. 

Poland agreed to reduce the transit charge by over 50 per cent., 
and also to accept additional German merchandise for part of the 


arrears. 
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September 1st.—It was announced that the Minister of Agriculture 
had requested the Statistical Office to make a survey of the distribution 
of agricultural land throughout the country. An accompanying com- 
mentary pointed out that .6 per cent. of the landowners of Germany 
owned between 23 and 24 per cent. of the land, and that 412 large 
landowners owned as much as a million peasant proprietors. 

The Nachtausgabe, referring to the proposal for non-intervention, 
accused France of supplying bombing ’planes, guns and volunteers 
to the Spanish Government. 

September 2nd.—The Foreign Office received from the British 
Chargé d’Affaires representations in support of the plan for the forma- 
tion of an international committee to supervise the carrying out of the 
non-intervention agreement. 

September 4th.—The National Zeitung, General Géring’s paper, 
accused Moscow of mobilizing because it wanted war—‘ the most 
imperialist war of history.” Its allies were the under-men, the criminals 
of every nation in the world. 

‘* Are we to wait,” the paper continued, “until the Red beast tears 
us to pieces? Are we to remain idle until the Red flood engulfs us, 
until our fathers and our children are murdered . . . shall we speak 
of ‘ sacrifices’ when, by introducing two years’ military service the 
Fiihrer gives us the chance of becoming strong enough to defend 
ourselves ? ” 

September 5th.—The Government informed the British and French 
Governments that they agreed to be represented on the committee to 
supervise the carrying out of the non-intervention agreement, on 
condition that the terms of reference were strictly circumscribed to 
admit only of the prevention of the supply of arms or money to Spain, 

September 6th.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, welcoming the fact 
that Russia had not been invited to the Conference of the Locarno 
Powers, asked whether France would consider the increased security 
which she could now get by a guarantee of peace on the German- 
Franco-Belgian frontier sufficiently valuable to induce her to give 
up her anti-German military alliance with countries arming to the 
teeth against Germany. 

France, the writer said, had an opportunity of getting such a 
guarantee, and this, “‘in view of Germany’s earnest wish for peace 
and friendship with all her neighbours would bring Europe to a point 
where serious negotiations for an armament limitation could be opened 
with promise of success.” 

September 8th.—The Eighth Nazi Party Rally opened at Nuremberg 
in the presence of Herr Hitler. 

Addressing the press Dr. Dietrich, Chief of the Reich Press 
Organization, criticized liberal forms of government, maintaining 
that the Nazi form, as “ authoritarian government by the people,” 
was really the most modern democracy in the history of the world. 


Great Britain. 

August 26th.—The Treaty with Egypt was signed in London, and 
the Foreign Secretary made a speech in which he referred to the “ grow- 
ing conviction in both countries ” that their interests were inseparably 
linked. This conviction had been strengthened by recent events. 

The composition of the Egyptian delegation had also helped 
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appreciably in the conduct of the negotiations ; it had inspired complete 
confidence that its opinion was truly representative, and “I hope 

he added, “that this factor will not be without importance for 4 
future.” The Treaty was the beginning of a new stage in their relations, 

Nahas Pasha said that they had never despaired of a favourable 
issue, since there existed between the two countries a body of common 
interests sufficient to create between them bonds of collaboration and 
of lasting friendship. The Treaty constituted the basis of their relations, 
and “ our two Governments have it in their joint interest to see that, 
in the application of its provisions, the same concern should be shown 
for collaborating in close friendship to develop our common interests 
and for the maintenance of peace.” 

The Treaty was a symbol, since the two nations showed themselves 
to the world as two equal and friendly countries, united under the 
sign of free co-operation. “‘ By putting her name to this historic 
Treaty,”’ he concluded, ‘‘ Egypt, cradle of a glorious past civilization, 
puts her hand into the hand of the great and the free England, thus 
opening a new era in the relations of East and West.” 

August 27th.—The Foreign Secretary sent a telegram to the 
Ambassador to Spain to support strongly the proposal, made on 
August 21st by representatives of certain Powers, that an appeal should 
be made to the contending forces in Spain to mitigate the sufferings 
being endured by the people of the country. He pointed out that the 
apparent refusal to take prisoners, the reprisals for executions and 
the barbarities to which these led were matters to which civilized 
States could not be indifferent. 

It was understood that the Government, in co-operation with 
the French Government, were pressing the countries which had agreed 
to non-intervention, but had not yet put an embargo on arms, etc. 
into force, to do so without delay. (These were Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Latvia, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Sweden, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia). 

August 28th.—The Treaty with Egypt, establishing an Alliance 
with that country, was published as a White Paper. Cmd. 5270. The 
military occupation by British forces was terminated, but the special 
British interest in the defence of the Suez Canal was recognized, and 
responsibility for this was reserved to Great Britain until the Egyptian 
Army, etc., should have attained the necessary strength and efficiency 
to take it over. 

The Suez Canal region was recognized as being an integral part 
of Egypt, and, at the same time, an essential means of communication 
between the different parts of the British Empire, and Great Britain 
was, therefore, authorized to keep forces in the Canal Zone, but these 
would be limited to 10,000 land troops and 400 air pilots, plus adminis- 
trative and technical personnel. 

In the event of war or international emergency Egypt would give 
Great Britain the use of ports, aerodromes, and means of communica- 
tion, and enact all necessary administrative and legislative measures. 

The British Forces stationed in Cairo and other centres were to 
move to the Canal Zone, but not until adequate barrack accommoda- 
tion had been provided, a water supply assured, and roads and railways 
built connecting Ismailia and other points in the Zone with Cairo, 
Alexandria and Suez. 
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The Colonial Secretary was informed by Dr. Weizmann that 
the Zionists were prepared, as they had always been, to enter a con- 
ference of Jewish and Arab leaders to discuss their differences, under 
the egis of the British Government. 

The alliance was to continue for 20 years, and any revision of 
the Treaty would have to provide for the continuation of the alliance 
in accordance with the principles of those articles of the Treaty defining 
the scope of this. 

Egypt would apply, with British support, for membership of the 
League, and differences over the application or interpretation of the 
Treaty not settled by direct negotiation were to be dealt with according 
to the provisions of the Covenant. 

The two Governments would be represented in their respective 
Courts by Ambassadors, the British Ambassador being considered 
senior to those of other Powers. 

If, at the end of the period, the Governments did not agree whether 
the Egyptian Army had become capable of defending the Canal, the 
point might be submitted to the League Council or to some other 
agreed body or person. 

A British Military Mission would advise the Egyptian Army and 
Air Force, while British personnel serving with the Army would be 
withdrawn. 

As to the Sudan’ the administration was to be carried on as under 
the Condominium Agreements of 1899, but both parties reserved the 
right to conclude new agreements about this in future. Egyptian 
candidates for official posts would be considered on their merits, and 
Egyptian troops would be available for defensive purposes. In matters 
of immigration, commerce, and the possession of property there was 
to be no discrimination between British subjects and Egyptian 
nationals. 

It was also stated that “‘ the High Contracting Parties agree that 
the primary aim of their administration in the Sudan must be the 
welfare of the Sudanese.” 

The British Government recognized that the régime of the Capitula- 
tions was “no longer in accordance with the spirit of the times and 
the present state of Egypt.” The other Powers were, therefore, to 
be approached by Egypt, with British support, with proposals for 
agreement on two points: first, it would be suggested that the existing 
restrictions on Egyptian sovereignty in applying Egyptian legislation 
to foreigners, including financial legislation, should disappear; and 
second, that a transitional régime should be set up for a reasonable 
and not unduly prolonged period, during which the Mixed Tribunals 
would remain and exercise, besides their existing jurisdiction, the 
jurisdiction of the Consular Courts. 

At the end of that period the Egyptian Government would be 
free to dispense with the Mixed Tribunals. 

September 1st. — The Agreement with Brazil, concluded on 
August roth, according most-favoured-nation treatment was issued 
as a White Paper, Cmd. 5267. 

September 2nd.—Notification from Japanese Government re in- 
vocation of escalator clause of Naval Treaty. (See Japan). 

September 3rd.—The Secretary for the Colonies, in a letter to 
Dr. Weizmann, denied categorically that any terms stated to have 
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been agreed to by the Arab Higher Committee as a basis for terminating 
the Palestine strike had been agreed to either by the High Commis. 
sioner or by H.M. Government. He also said there was no foundation 
for the suggestion (referred to in a letter of August 31st to the High 
Commissioner from the Jewish Agency) that the High Commissioner 
had authorized Nuri Pasha to give assurances regarding measures, 
including the suspension of immigration, to be taken after the cessation 
of the disturbances. 

No promises had been made to Nuri Pasha by the High Commis- 
sioner or by H.M. Government as regards either the suspension of 
immigration or his position as a mediator. 

Statement by U.S. Secretary of State re notification regarding 
escalator clause of the Naval Treaty. (See U.S.A.) 

September 4th.—The War Office issued a statement announcing 
that, in view of the reinforcement of the garrison in Palestine, the 
training of the First Division had been cancelled and a number of 
reservists in Section A of the Army Reserve were being called up. 

This was “ solely for the purpose of bringing up to establishment 
certain units which may be required for such reinforcements.” 
(Section A consisted of a limited number of men who had undertaken 
to come up for service if called upon without the issue of a proclamation), 

The King at Istanbul. (See Turkey). 

The Foreign Office received from the Spanish Chargé d’ Affaires 
a note calling attention to the landing of 24 Italian aeroplanes at 
Vigo on August 28th. 

September 5th.—The First Lord of the Admiralty, in a speech at 

Nicosia, Cyprus, said that Great Britain’s position in the Mediterranean 
must be strengthened, and Cyprus must take its place in the new 
picture. 
September 7th.—The Colonial Office, in a “ statement of policy ” 
regarding Palestine, said that the situation created by the continuance 
of the disorders was a direct challenge to the authority of the British 
Government. ‘“‘ The campaign of violence and threats of violence,” 
it declared, “cannot be allowed to continue, and more rapid and 
effective action must now be taken to bring the present state of disorder 
to an end with the least possible delay.”’ 

No Government, least of all a Government exercising mandatory 
responsibilities, could allow themselves to be deflected from their 
course by violence and outrage. They had no intention whatever of 
abandoning the mandate. 

The Statement described the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission, and pointed out that order must be restored before it began 
its enquiry ; this was “‘a condition essential to enable it to perform 
its duties effectively.” 

Reference was then made to the unavailing attempts by “ well- 
disposed Arab rulers” at conciliation, including the King of Saudi 
Arabia, the Amir of Transjordan and the Foreign Minister of Iraq. 
As to the last-named, ‘“‘ protracted discussions by him with the Arab 
leaders have led to no satisfactory result, for the Palestine Arab leaders 
issued on August 31st a manifesto declaring that they would continue 
the strike until their aims had been attained.” 

The appointment of a lieutenant-general to command the forces 
and the despatch of an additional division were announced. 
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Greece. : ne PO na! 
August 27th.—The Prime Minister had a conversation with the 


king of England, who was in Athens on a private visit. 

September Ist.—In an interview to the press, General Metaxas 
declared that the change in the régime had been unpremeditated ; 
Greece had been on the brink of the abyss, and that was why they had 
embarked upon the national enterprise without having previously 
settled any details, but only with a persistent will and the King’s 
approval. 

, As to the final form of the State, what they cared for was the 
essence, not the shape, but they hoped eventually to organize a National 
Government Party, which would draw its force from the people. There 
might well be representatives of the political world, for, if that world 
had been suppressed as a corrupt system, it had certainly not been 
suppressed as a world of individuals; it had many values and great 
moral wealth. 

As to finances, a general purge was necessary, and all unnecessary 
services would be abolished. 

September 7th.—In a statement at Salonika, General Metaxas 
said the bankruptcy of the Parliamentary system and continual party 
struggles had encouraged the growth of an audacious Communism. 
They had been on the verge of a precipice, but had taken action just 


in time. 
The Parliamentary régime had probably gone for ever, but later, 
when healthy social and economic conditions had been established, 


the Government would contemplate the setting up of a representative 


system under which the workers would be able to collaborate in the 
national renaissance. 


Hungary. 
September 1st.—Owing to the ill-health of General Gémbés, M. 


Daranyi, the Minister of Agriculture, was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister. 

September 3rd.—The Government replied favourably to the proposal 
that an international committee should be set up to supervise the 
carrying out of the non-intervention agreement. 

General Gémbés resigned the portfolio of National Defence and was 
succeeded by General Somkuthy, Chief of the General Staff. 


Iraq. 


August 27th.—Arab press report re intervention of Nuri Pasha in 
the Palestine strike. (See Palestine). 


Italy. 
August 27th.—An agreement was signed with Norway for the 
resumption and regulation of trade. 

The Government published a decree providing for the issue of 
special Treasury bonds in foreign countries “ to satisfy the needs of 
the State and of the national economy.” They were to be repayable 
after 12, 18, 24, and 36 months. 

August 28th.—It was announced that raiders numbering some 
1,200 had made an attack on Addis Ababa, and had been driven off 


with the loss of 200 dead. 
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Details were published of an agreement reached with the manage. 
ment of the railway in Abyssinia, providing for reductions in the traffic 
rates and passenger fares. Payment of freights on material trans. 
ported into Abyssinia was to be made in lire, and orders for new rolling 
stock were to be placed in Italy. 

It was announced that the embargo on war material for Spain 
had been put into force, to apply to all contracts in course of execution, 


August 30th.—Speaking at the end of the Army manceuvres at 
Avellino, Signor Mussolini said the troops engaged represented only 
‘““a modest and almost negligible fraction” of the total of men and 
material on which Italy could count ; not in spite of the African war, 
but because of it all the armed forces were more efficient than before, 
and “‘ we are always in a position,” he said, ‘in the course of a few 
hours and at a simple word of command to mobilize 8 million men, 
a formidable bloc which 14 years of Fascist régime has brought to the 
necessary high temperature of sacrifice and heroism.” 

He went on: “ Having concluded with the most crushing and 
rapid of victories one of the most just wars that history records, Italy 
has in the heart of Africa the immense and rich territories of the Empire 
where for several decades she will be able to develop her capacity for 
work and her creative capacities. For this reason, but not for this 
reason alone, we, while rejecting the absurdity of perpetual peace 
which is alien to our doctrine and our temperament, desire to live as 
long as possible in peace with all.” 

In face of the armaments race, “ which has already been un- 
leashed . . . in face of certain political situations which are developing 
ambiguously,”’ he went on, “‘ the command for the Italians of the time 
of Fascism can only be this: It is necessary to be strong, it is necessary 
to be ever more strong, so strong as to be able to confront all the 
eventualities, and look firmly in the eyes any destiny whatsoever.” 
The Empire, he added, had not been born of compromises reached at 
the green tables of diplomacy. 

In conclusion he asked, had the old accounts all been settled ? 
and again, had they gone straight ahead so far? ‘‘ Well, I tell you,” 
he added, “and I promise you that we will do the same to-morrow 
and always.” 

September 1st.—An economic agreement with Czechoslovakia was 
signed in Rome, to end the trade difficulties arising out of the imposition 
and removal of sanctions. 

September 3rd.—Signor Mussolini had a conversation with the 
King of Bulgaria, who was on a private visit to Rome. 

It was announced that the cruiser Pola (10,000 tons) had been 
ordered to Barcelona, following the murder there of an Italian resident. 
(He was the sixth Italian killed in Catalonia since the war began). 

Transfer of Embassy in Madrid to Alicante. (See Spain). 

September 4th.—The Piccolo of Trieste published a letter from 
Don Alfonso Carlos, the Pretender to the Spanish Throne, in which 
he said that Carlism had contributed 60,000 volunteers to the cause 
of the rebellion (the so-called “* Requetes.”’) 

September 7th.—General Rydz-Smigly arrived at Venice and was 
met by the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
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n. 
-— ugust 26th.—The Spanish Minister informed the Foreign Office 
that he had ceased relations with Madrid, and issued a statement 
declaring that the Legation identified itself with Generals Mola and 
Franco. 
August 27th.—Report re Japanese admission regarding Japan’s 
policy towards China. (See U.S.A.) 

August 31st.—The Asahi reported that, in reply to the British 
enquiry of July 15th and invocation of the “ escalator’ clause of the 
Naval Treaty, Japan would retain the 28,000 tons to which she was 
entitled under the clause, but proposed to convert this chiefly into 
submarines. (She had some 20,000 tons of excess submarines, which 
were due to be scrapped by December 31st.) 

The Government was also reported to maintain that Great Britain’s 
conversion of the Hawkins class cruisers violated the Treaty. 

September 2nd.—The Government’s reply re the escalator clause 
stated that Japan proposed to retain over-age destroyers to a total of 
11,059 tons, and over-age submarines totalling 15,598 tons. The reason 
for this was understood to be that she had not got sufficient over-age 
tonnage in destroyers alone to make up the figure of 28,000 tons to 
which she was entitled. 


Latvia. 

September 1st.—The Government sent a Note to the League on 
the reform of the Covenant, stating that it considered its juridical 
system was entirely adequate to safeguard the authority of the League 
and to guarantee the security of the members, and did not see the need 


for amending the Covenant in this respect. 

The need for a world-wide League was emphasized, and the 
desirability of drawing up a definite plan pre-determining the action 
of members in the event of a violation of the Covenant. Regional 
obligations should merely supplement the general ones, and in no case 
be substituted for them, or a policy of alliances and groups would 


result. 


League of Nations. 
August 28th.—Russian proposals for the reform of the Covenant. 


(See U.S.S.R.) 

August 31st.—Danish proposals for reform of the Covenant. (See 
Denmark). 

September 1st.—Notes were received from Latvia, Norway, and 
New Zealand containing their Government’s views as to reform of 
the Covenant. (See also those three countries.) 

September 4th.—The Secretariat received Notes from the Govern- 
ments of Sweden, Lithuania and Colombia, giving their views as to 
the reform of the Covenant. (See also Sweden). 

September 5th.—The Secretariat received the Swiss Government's 
Note giving their views on League reform. (See Switzerland). 


Lithuania. 
August 31st.—M. Kupilius was appointed Governor of Memel. 
He was a member of the Nationalist Union, the Government Party. 
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Malta. 

August 28th.—The First Lord of the Admiralty arrived in Malta 
on an official visit. 

September 2nd.—The Governor proclaimed the coming into force 
of the Letters Patent constituting for Malta Crown Colony Government, 
They revoked all Letters Patent constituting self-government for the 
Island. 

The Governor was empowered to make laws, but an Executive 
Council was instituted, consisting of four ex-officio Members of senior 
officials and not less than three Nominated Members, whom the 
Governor might appoint for a renewable period of three years. The 
Council would be consulted always except in great urgency or when 
the Governor considered such consultation prejudiced his Majesty’s 
Service. 

English and Maltese were the official languages, and the exceptional 
privilege granted to Italians to be tried in Italian was withdrawn. 

The Governor, in an address, described it as an interim Con- 
stitution, the duration of which would depend on the people's 
co-operation with the Government and the extent of their good-will. 

September 3rd.—The Governor enacted Ordinances repealing the 
Education Act (which laid down that English and Italian should be 
equal languages of culture) and providing that English and Maltese 
must be used for notorial deeds, in education, and in Court procedure. 


Mexico. 
September 1st.—The President, speaking at the opening of Con- 


gress, said they had sold arms and munitions to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and were fully justified in doing so. Mexico, in doing so, was 
merely ‘‘ granting a petition made by a constituted Government.” 


New Zealand. 


September 1st.—The Government, in a Note to the League re- 
garding the reform of the Covenant, put forward a series of far-reaching 
proposals. It pointed out that as the existing provisions of the 
Covenant had never been fully applied it could not be characterized 
as ineffective, but if any change were made this should be in the 
direction of strengthening its provisions. 

The Government were prepared to accept the Geneva Protocol in 
principle, and to support the intensification of sanctions, which should 
be immediate and automatic. They also favoured an international 
force under League control. They did not approve of the regional 
system of pacts, though the obligation to use force under Article 16 
might possibly be restricted to definite areas. 

They favoured the establishment of a tribunal for the rectification 
of international complaints, the reconsideration of the Peace Treaties, 
the separation of the Covenant from them, the reconsideration of the 
terms of the Covenant by all nations, a world-wide survey of economic 
conditions, and the broadcasting of all League discussions. 


Norway. 
August 28th.—M. Trotsky was asked to accept more stringent 


conditions for his continued stay in the country, and, on his refusing 
he was interned, and his secretaries were ordered to leave Norway. 
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M. Trotsky was understood to have admitted that he had corres- 
ponded with revolutionary organizations in other countries, in par- 
ticular, the “* Fourth International,” an organization not yet established 
but in process of formation. 

August 29th.—Note from Soviet Government asking for expulsion 
of M. Trotsky. (See U.S.S.R.) 

August 30th.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement regarding 
M. Trotsky, said they had allowed him to come to Norway on the 
principle that a free country always gave asylum to political refugees 
without regard to political colour. The Government would maintain 
that principle and would “ not be overawed by anyone.” 

August 31st.—New regulations were issued regarding M. Trotsky’s 
internment. He would not be allowed to receive visitors without the 
permission of the State Bureau of Passport Control, nor to use the 
telephone, and his mails would be censored. 

September 1st.—The Government, in a Note to the League on the 
reform of the Covenant, advocated strengthening the preventive 
activities of the League, on the ground that its main aim was to prevent 
wars. If this were done the coercive measures under Article 16 might 
be dispensed with. 

It proposed that unanimity should not be required for mere 
mediation or conciliation, nor for friendly action with a view to 
averting the risk of conflicts. 

The system of regional pacts was criticized as liable to lead to 
the pre-War type of alliance, and it was also felt that States bound to 
mutual assistance ought not to usurp the right to decide for themselves 
whether action should be taken under Article 16. 

September 3rd.—The Government, in an aide-mémoire addressed 
to the Soviet Government, deplored that the latter should have 
complained about M. Trotsky in a form which did not seem to har- 
monize with the friendly relations existing between the two nations. 

They also pointed out that Kiroff had been murdered in December, 
1934, whereas M. Trotsky had arrived in Norway in June, 1935. Also 
that the conditional right of asylum (which the Government maintained 
their full right to continue in principle) had been totally withdrawn 
owing to M. Trotsky having broken the conditions of his stay. 


Palestine. 
August 26th.—The Higher Arab Committee met and telegraphed 


to the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Nuri Pasha, asking him to return to 
Palestine. (He had gone to Egypt). 

August 27th.—Falastin, the Arab organ, stated that the Supreme 
Committee had agreed to accept the proposals for ending the strike 
made by General Nuri Pasha, acting on behalf of the three Arab King- 
doms of Irak, Yemen and Saudi Arabia. ‘* Nuri Pasha’s intervention,” 
it said, “‘ means that Palestine is an inseparable part of the Arab world, 
and pledges the Arab Kings and princes to intervene in the future.”’ 

Further incidents were reported near Jaffa and on the Nablus- Jenin 
road, and several casualties were inflicted on Arabs. Two Arabs were 
shot at Tel Aviv by a Jew. 

August 28th.—The Arab leaders were reported to be divided on 
the question of accepting Nuri Pasha’s offer of mediation. The Husseini 
or Mufti’s faction wished to continue the strike, but the Nashashibi 
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and the Khalidi were in favour of coming to terms with the Government 
through Nuri Pasha. 

Incidents in Jerusalem resulted in the death of an Arab, and the 
wounding of three Arabs and one Jew by a bomb. Each side accused 
the other of responsibility. 

A Jewish constable was shot dead on the outskirts of the city. 

August 30th.—The Higher Arab Committee met and welcomed 
unanimously the intervention of Iraq and other Arab Kingdoms in 
helping to break the deadlock in Palestine. Meanwhile, the general 
strike was to continue. 

The death of two British soldiers in an attack on a patrol on 
August 28th was reported from the Plain of Esdraelon, and the village 
of Endor was fined for complicity. 

A Jewish lorry was attacked near Jaffa, and at Petachtivka a 
Jewish bus driver was shot dead. 

August 31st.—The Jewish press complained that all that had 
happened during the previous few days had shifted the centre of gravity 
in the administration of the country—at any rate in the public mind— 
from Government House to the headquarters of the Moslem Supreme 
Council. 

Statement by Zionist leader. (See Great Britain). 

September 1st.—Two British soldiers were wounded by bombs 
on the Nablus road, and near Jaffa two Arabs were shot and injured 
by assailants whom they described as Jews. 

The Palestine Post published what purported to be the terms 
accepted by the Higher Arab Committee, at the suggestion of Nuri 
Pasha, as a basis on which the strike should be called off. They in- 
cluded a general amnesty to Arab offenders and the suspension of 
immigration. 

September 3rd.—A conflict between troops and aircraft and a ban. 
of Arabs near Nablus resulted in 6 British and 16 Arab casualties 
Three British soldiers were killed. 

British Colonial Secretary’s letter to the President of the Jewish 
Agency. (See Great Britain). 

September 4th.—A train was derailed near Ludd, causing the death 
of a British soldier and the native driver. 

September 5th.—The Arab Mayor of Jerusalem issued a statement 
in which he said he viewed with concern the proposed increase in the 
armed forces at a time when mediation—whether official or unofficial 
was immaterial—was in progress, and when the Arabs had shown their 
goodwill by entering on negotiations, relying on the good offices of 
the Iraqi Foreign Minister and the British Government. 

September 6th.—The Higher Arab Committee advised the Arabs 
to remain calm in the crisis made by the Colonial Secretary’s letter to 
Dr. Weizmann. 

The Syrian revolutionary, Fauzi Din Kawkji, was believed to 
be leading bands of rebel Arabs, and it was reported that most of the 
marauders killed on September 3rd were not natives of Palestine. 


September 7th.—Attempts were made on the lives of Mr. Max 
Nurock, an Assistant Secretary of the Administration, and Mr. 
Tattenbaum, a Government official, in the streets of Jerusalem, by an 
Arab who fired five shots without effect. 
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The Arab leaders were understood to reject with scorn Dr. Weiz- 
mann’s suggestion for a joint conference. 

The strike committees were reported to be in process of reorganizing 
to apply more pressure to keep everyone in line. 

sritish Government’s “ statement of policy” ve Palestine. (See 
Great Britain). 

September 8th.—The Mayor of Jerusalem, the Secretary of the 
Higher Arab Committee and other Arab leaders stated that it was 
not true that they had declared their intention to continue the strike 
until their demands were granted, and also pointed out that Nuri 
Pasha’s conversations had reached such a stage that, in effect, they 
had agreed to give him a free hand. 

They also said it was a gross misinterpretation of their explanatory 
manifesto to say that they advised the people to keep up the strike, 
and that it was clear that it meant only until Nuri Pasha had secured 
official recognition and till they should call off the strike. 


Poland. 
August 28th.—General Rydz-Smigly left for Paris. The Govern- 


ment paper Kurjer Poranny declared that the alliance with France 
had never been weakened so far as its military importance was con- 
cerned, and it formed one of the few real guarantees of European 
peace. , 

August 31st.—Signature of agreements regulating payment of 
railway charges owed by Germany. (See Germany). 

September 4th.—It was announced that the Government had made 
a strong protest to the Czech Government about the trial of some 
Polish citizens in Moravska Ostrava (where there was a large Polish 
minority) for “‘ offences against the Czechoslovak Republic.” 

The trial, it was complained, furnished new proof of the provo- 
cative tendency of the Czech Government towards Poland. 

September 7th.—An official announcement stated that the agree- 
ment with France “ determines the form and conditions of the technical 
and financial collaboration animating the Franco-Polish alliance,” 
and pointed out that its strictly bilateral character ruled out any 
possibility that it involved Czechoslovakia, Russia, or any other 
country. 

Further, the military discussions had not gone beyond the con- 
sideration of a defensive alliance. 

Details of French credits for Polish rearmament. (See France). 

General Rydz-Smigly in Venice. (See Italy). 


Portugal. 
August 27th.—A decree was published prohibiting the direct or 


indirect export or transit to Spain or the Morocco zone of arms, 
munitions, aeroplanes and warships. It came into force at once, but 
would be suspended should any nation adhering to the agreement 
enlist volunteers, open subscriptions, or send funds publicly subscribed. 

The Government issued, through its Embassies abroad, a denial 
of a report (published in a London paper on August 25th) that some 
of the Spanish refugees in Portugal had been handed over “ to the 
Nationalist authorities of Badajoz to be shot.” 

It stated that “such a calumny cannot pass without the most 
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indignant protest, as Portugal looks on the right of asylum as a sacred 
one.” 

September 2nd.—It was understood that the Government had 
given a favourable reply to the proposal that an international committee 
should be set up in order to ensure the effective working of the agree. 
ment for non-intervention, but that they had stipulated that the scope 
of the committee should be more clearly defined. 

September 8th.—The Government informed the French Gover. 
ment that they would not be represented at the meeting in London 
of the committee to supervize the carrying out of non-intervention, 
since, before committing themselves they wished to see exactly what 
the scope and powers of the organization in question would be. 

It was announced that a mutiny by part of the crews of a sloop 
and a destroyer of the Navy had been suppressed and the men involved 
arrested. The vessels had attempted to leave in order to join the 
Spanish Government warships. 


Rumania. 

August 29th.—The Prime Minister resigned, and was invited by 
the King to form a new Government. He did so at once, with M. 
Antonescu as Foreign Minister ; M. Iuca, the Interior ; M. Canchicov, 
Finance; M. Djuvara, Justice; M. Sassu, Agriculture; M. 
Frassanovitch, Communications ; M. Popp, Industry and Commerce ; 
and General Anghelescu, Defence. 

M. Inculetz was Vice-President of the Council, a new post. 

M. Tatarescu informed the press that the Government’s policy 
was to allow all political organizations freedom of action, to suppress 
all disorderly acts, disarm all party guards, whether of the Right or 
the Left, and to follow the foreign policy of all the Governments of 
United Rumania and of M. Titulescu, 7.e. ever closer relations with the 
Little Entente, the Balkan Entente, Poland, Great Britain and France, 
and friendly relations with the U.S.S.R. 

It was stated in Government circles that the new policy made it 
essential that the Cabinet should be composed exclusively of Liberals. 
(M. Titulescu was not a Liberal). 

September ist.—A semi-official statement was issued declaring that 
the Cabinet had decided to disarm and dissolve all party armies, punish 
all State officials guilty of neglect of duty, reform the universities, and 
conscript for national work all men between 18 and 2r. 

September 2nd.—In a statement on foreign policy, M. Antonescu 
said it would remain unaltered. The Peace Treaties had given full 
satisfaction to their aspirations, and to-day they had no other aim 
but to organize and develop themselves in peace within inviolable 
frontiers. Their alliance with France remained the basis of their 
foreign policy ; and he added that the French Government had given 
them cordial and effective assistance over recent negotiations in Paris 
for the execution of their armaments programme. 

Another “ essential element” in their policy was the alliance 
with the Little Entente ; with Poland they wished to maintain and 
develop their active and friendly relations ; and the same applied to 
the Balkan Entente. With Great Britain they wished to develop 
their economic and financial relations ; a common origin and memories 
of the War bound them to Italy, and this was strengthened by economic 
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interests ; with Russia they would continue to maintain and develop 
their relations of good neighbours and friendship ; and with Germany 
they would maintain the best relations, which had their origin in the 
existence of great economic interests. 

They would also continue to collaborate loyally and actively 
with the League. 


South Africa. 


September 7th.—Speaking at a function at Johannesburg, General 
Smuts said they were sometimes suspected of designs upon their young 
British neighbour in the North (Rhodesia), but he could give an 
assurance that the Union would never dream of approaching any of 
them except on their own invitation. 

“Let us in Africa,” he said, “‘ at least act in the spirit of a small 
League of Nations from whose relations all fear and suspicion are 
banished. Those who try to transplant to this continent the barren 
feuds and poisonous racialism which are paralysing Europe do the 
greatest disservice to our continent.” 

In his presidential address to the South African Transport Con- 
ference, Mr. Pirow said they had interests in common which might go 
far beyond questions of transport. “I can even imagine a circum- 
stance,” he went on, “in which a threat, a military threat, to one of 
us might be regarded as affecting the safety of all or most of us.” 


Spain. 
August 26th.—Insurgent forces attacked Irun and cut the com- 
munications with San Sebastian, where they claimed to have entered 
the town. 

Malaga was reported to be closely invested by General Franco’s 
forces, which also raided it from the air. Insurgents occupied the mines 
at Rio Tinto. 

August 27th.—British Government’s action re non-intervention 
and in support of the mitigation of suffering. (See Great Britain). 

The Russian Ambassador arrived in Madrid, and was warmly 
welcomed by the press. 

General de Llano announced that he had given orders that five 
members of a Communist family would be executed in future for every 
person murdered by the Communists, adding: “‘ We have struck the 
word pity out of our dictionary.” 

The crew of the Government battleship Jaime were reported to 
have declared that they had thrown overboard 150 naval officers, as 
a reprisal for the bombing of the Government warships at Malaga by 
insurgent aircraft. 

The “ Tribunal of the People” pronounced seven more death 
sentences on officers who led the rebellion at Alcala de Henares on 
July 21st. 

In reprisal for the air raids on Malaga many members of leading 
families there were shot. 

August 28th.—The Ambassador to Great Britain resigned. 

It was announced that the Civil Guard were to be reorganized 
on a basis abolishing the old privileges of the corps, and would be called 
the National Republican Guard. 

Syndicalist newspapers in Barcelona called for the enlistment of 
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all fit men between 18 and 45, in order to put down the revolt before 
the winter. 

Insurgent aeroplanes dropped bombs on Madrid, doing some 
damage, and insurgent forces claimed the capture of Oropesa, 80 miles 
from Madrid, on the railway line to Lisbon. 

August 29th.—Irun was evacuated by the civil population, following 
an ultimatum from General Mola that it would be bombarded from 
the land, sea, and air. 

Meetings of Ambassadors of foreign Powers with representatives 
of the Government and of the insurgents to prevent atrocities. (See 
France). 

August 30th.—Rumours were current of unrest among the natives 
in Spanish Morocco, due to the failure of the insurgent leaders to keep 
promises made to Moorish soldiers fighting in Spain. 

U.S. Government’s protest against attack on a _ destroyer. 
(See U.S.A.) 

August 31st.—Over 5,000 refugees from Irun and the neighbourhood 
were reported to have crossed into France. 

Government aircraft bombed Seville, Granada, Cordoba, Cadiz, 
and Burgos. 

Three military officers were reported to have been condemned to 
death by the People’s Tribunal in Madrid, and 15 to imprisonment 
for life. 

September 1st.—Madrid was again bombed by a rebel aeroplane. 
Malaga was also bombed, and the Communist Committee executed a 
further 100 members of leading Malaga families as a reprisal. 

September 2nd.—The insurgents captured the fort of San Marcial, 
after breaking through the Government lines at Puntza and Zubelzu. 

It was stated in Madrid that an insurgent aeroplane of Italian 
manufacture, piloted by an Italian, had been brought down near 
Talavera, in Estramadura. On being captured the pilot had shot 
himself. 

The Argentine Ambassador stated that contact had been established 
between the Spanish Government and the insurgents on the question 
of the treatment of prisoners and hostages. The Spanish Government 
were understood to be sending a representative to St. Jean de Luz. 

September 3rd.—Statement ve landing of 24 Italian aeroplanes 
at Vigo. (See France). 

Report ve murder of an Italian at Barcelona and sending of a 
cruiser. (See Italy). 

The Government claimed to have stopped the insurgent advance 
on Madrid from the West, and to have captured three of their positions. 

Reports from Irun stated that the Anarchists had taken charge of 
its defence, eliminating the Socialists and Communists. 

The Italian Embassy was moved to Alicante. 

September 4th.—The Prime Minister resigned and was succeeded 
by Senor Caballero, who also took the portfolio of War. Seijior del 
Vayo was Foreign Minister; Dr. Negrin, Minister of Finance ; Sejior 
Gallarza, the Interior; Senior de Gracia, Industry and Commerce ; 
Sefior Prieto, Admiralty and Air ; Sefior Funes, Justice ; Sefior Uribe, 
Agriculture ; Sefior Hernandez, Public Instruction; Sefior de los 
Rios, Communications ; Sefior Piera, Labour; and Sefior Aguirre, 
Public Works. 
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Sefior Giralt was Minister without portfolio. Six of the Ministers 
were Socialists, of whom the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister 
were understood to be sympathizers with Communism. Two, those 
of Agriculture and Public Instruction, were Communists, one was a 
Basque Nationalist, one belonged to the Catalan Esquerra, one to the 
Union Republicana, and one to the Izquierda Republicana. 

Sefior Caballero was the secretary of the U.G.T., and had been 
imprisoned in October, 1934, on a charge of instigating the Asturian 
revolt. At his trial soon afterwards he was acquitted. 

[run was set on fire by the retreating Government Militia, large 
numbers of whom took refuge in France. The Monarchist flag was 
hoisted at Behobia Bridge, on the Bidassoa. 

On the withdrawal of the Militia, Anarchists took charge of Irun, 
Fuenterrabia and the Guadalupe promontory, and set fire to every- 
thing they could reach. 

Letter from Spanish Pretender published in Italian press. (See 
Italy). 
September 5th.—It was learnt that the Ambassador to the U.S.A. 
had resigned. Severe fighting occurred near Talavera, where both 
sides claimed successes. The insurgents reported the capture of 
the town.. 

Four officers of the Army were sentenced to death at Barcelona 
for rebellion. 

The expeditionary force at Majorca was withdrawn from the 
island, to go to the support of the attack on Saragossa. 

Fuenterrabia and Fort Guadalupe were captured by the insurgent 
forces. The majority of the hostages held by the Government and 
imprisoned in the Fort succeeded in escaping to France. 

The Cabinet issued a declaration that, as the representative of 
all the political forces fighting for the existence of the Republic its 
main object would be to speed up the victory over the rebellion by 
co-ordinating the efforts of the people and procuring unity and 
efficiency. 

It was understood that the Syndicalists and the Anarchists had 
been offered seats in the Cabinet, but had decided, on September 3rd, 
that even in the existing crisis the C.N.T. could not abandon its 
opposition to all authority, nor its tenets that social liberty could 
only be achieved through direct action in economics and by the 
abolition of the State. 

The two organizations agreed, however, to help the Government 
to crush the “* Fascists’ ; to respect the social advantages secured in 
Catalonia and Levante; and, as regards the C.N.T., to accept seats 
on a supervisory committee to be formed in each Ministry by the 
Frente Popular. 

September 7th.—The Catalan Government claimed to have cut the 
insurgent communications between Huesca and Jaca. 

In Barcelona an Anarcho-Syndicalist committee took over some 
of the transport services and retail businesses. 

A popular tribunal was set up and arrangements were also made 
for the opening of many new schools. 

The Government supporters in San Sebastian were reported to 
be divided among themselves, the Anarchists wishing to defend it to 
the last and, in the event of defeat, to destroy and burn the town. 
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The Basque Nationalists were believed to have opened negotiation 
to ensure that it should be surrendered rather than destroyed. 
Reports reached Madrid that the insurgents had threatened t 
use gas bombs on the city, as a reprisal for the alleged use of gas }y 
the Militia on the Guadarrama front. 
The Madrid Bar Association expelled 25 lawyers as traitors. They 
included Sefior Zamora, the former President of the Republic ; Seiig 


Gil Robles; Sefior Lerroux, and Sefior de Rivera, son of the late 


Dictator. 

Following the death in Madrid of a leading Syndicalist, a com. 
munigué was issued by nine trade unions and two Republican partie 
(Union Republicana and Izquierda Republicana) announcing that in 
future strong measures would be taken to prevent arbitrary arrests 
by irresponsible persons for private revenge. 

September 8th.—The Governor of San Sebastian was reported to 
have ordered the arming of the Basque Nationalists in the town with 
a view to keeping in order the Anarchists, estimated to number some 
800, who were threatening to destroy it, if the insurgents succeeded 
in entering it. 


Sweden. 

September 4th.—The Government’s reply to the request for views 
as to League reform urged that efforts should be made to render it 
universal ; also that there should be no tinkering with the Covenant, 
but that improvement should be effected in the application of its 
principles. Also, the unanimity rule should be amended to exclude 


the votes of the parties to a dispute. 

The Government considered that the application of military 
sanctions should be made compulsory, and they were opposed to the 
idea of regional agreements relating to such sanctions. 


Switzerland. 

August 25th.—The Federal Council issued a decree forbidding the 
collection of funds, publication of pamphlets, organization of public 
meetings, etc., in favour of the Spanish Government. 

The Zionist General Council opened at Zurich. 

September 5th.—The Government, in their Note re League reform, 
pointed out that a League which was not universal was not only 
a weaker and less effective institution, but an institution whose 
character was liable to deteriorate. It might change into an associa- 
tion of States likely, in the nature of things, to find itself at odds 
with countries which did not belong. 

As to sanctions, they had given rise to objections, as they had 
been shown to create marked inequalities. For a small country their 
application might be a matter of life or death. 

Switzerland’s neutrality was established by age-old tradition, 
it was added, and on joining the League she had made a provision that 
she should take no part in military sanctions undertaken under the 
Covenant. 

September 8th.—The Federal Council cancelled the order of banish- 
ment issued by the Geneva Government against the eight Italian 
journalists involved in the incident in the Assembly in June. The 
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order was held to be contrary to Federal law, as well as the Italo-Swiss 
Treaty of Establishment. 


Syria. 
September 6th.—Treaty with France initialled in Paris. (See 
France). 


Turkey. 
September 3rd.—The King of England landed at Gallipoli on a 


- visit to the battlefields and cemeteries. 


September 4th.—The President welcomed the King of England 
in Istanbul. 


U.S.A. 
August 27th.—The former Japanese Foreign Minister, Baron 


Yoshizawa, was reported to have admitted, in the I.P.R. Conference 
at Yosemite, that Japan had been guilty of mistakes in her policy 
towards China. 

The Chinese delegates replied that, to re-establish friendship 
Japan would have to eradicate the two ideas that she intended to 
continue aggression in China and that she sought that country’s 
subjugation. 

August 30th.—The State Department protested to both the Spanish 
Government and to the insurgent leader in the South (through the 
U.S. Consulate at Seville) against the dropping of bombs by an aeroplane 
fying above the destroyer Kane. (The Kane was on her way from 
Gibraltar to Bilbao to take off U.S. refugees). 

The destroyer was not damaged, and her reply to the bombs by 
anti-aircraft gun failed to hit the aeroplane. 

It was understood that all Americans in Spain had been urged by 
the Embassy in Madrid to go to Alicante, where they would be taken 
to the U.S.A. by a cruiser. 

September 3rd.—The Secretary of State announced that on 
August 15th the Government had notified the British Government 
that they would follow the British action in retaining 40,000 tons of 
destroyers above the 1930 Naval Treaty limits after the end of 1936. 


U.S.S.R. 


August 27th.—It was reported that General Putna, the military 
Attaché in London had been arrested for complicity in the “* Trotskyist 
plot.” He had been recalled to Moscow “ on business”’ a few days 
previously. 

Several earlier followers of Trotsky wrote to the press denouncing 
him and condemning themselves for having ever supported him. They 
included Kakovsky, Preobrazhensky, and Ovseyenko. 

Arrival of Soviet Ambassador in Madrid. (See Spain). 

The arrest was reported of a number of Finnish-born Communists. 

August 28th.—A Note, signed by the Foreign Commissar, was 
transmitted to Geneva on the subject of League reform. This suggested 
that the revision of the Covenant could not at the present time be 
regarded as justified by circumstances, or as likely to lead to the desired 


result. 
It proposed that in the event of an attack on a League member 
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the Council should be called within three days, and within anothe; 
three days a decision should be reached which would be considered 
adopted if three-quarters of the members (excluding the parties to 
the dispute) agreed. 

It also suggested that, even if the Council failed to reach a decision, 
mutual assistance agreements applicable to the particular area should 
become operative. ‘*‘ The States members,” it stated, “‘ would under. 
take not to regard as acts of aggression any military sanctions taken 
by signatories of the mutual assistance agreements.” 

Further, any member of the League who failed to participate in 
economic and financial sanctions might be subject to measures of 
Customs and trade discrimination on the part of the States members. 

August 29th.—The press reported the discovery of ‘ Trotskyist 
nests”’ in the State Publishing Office and in the Commissariat of 
Agriculture, and many arrests were stated to have been made. 

The Government transmitted a Note to the Norwegian Gover- 
ment stating that “it must be considered proved that Trotsky, while 
living in Norway, has organized and led terrorist activities which aim 
to murder members of the Soviet Government and leaders of thie 
Soviet people.” 

The Government therefore considered that continued permission 
of asylum for him would damage friendly relations between the two 
countries. 

August 30th.—Izvestia described Germany’s law increasing the 
period of military service as a “* provocative act of preparation for 
new robbery and war, a doubling of the army, monstrous by its shame- 
lessness, and hiding this dirty business by an anti-Soviet campaign.” 

According to reports from a French Mission which had visited 
Moscow at least 5,000 aeroplanes were being constructed each year 
in Russia. 

August 31st.—More Trotskyist “‘ nests’ were discovered in the 
State Bank, in the Young Communists’ League at Tiflis, and in the 


trade unions of Kieff. 
September 1st.—It was announced that the 1914 class and half 


the 1915 class had been called up, together with all men who had been | 


exempted in 1935, in execution of the decree of August 11th. 
September 2nd.—It was learnt that the Government had replied 

favourably to the proposal that an international committee should 

be set up to supervize the carrying out of the non-intervention 


agreement. 
September 3rd.—Norwegian Government’s Note re M. Trotsky. 


(See Norway). 
September 7th.—The press reported the discovery of “‘ nests” of 


Trotskyists in trade union councils at Gorki, and in the Gorki Institute, | 


in the Rostov on Don Institute, in the motor-tractor station at Omsk ; 
among the political police at Tomsk; in the stafts of several news- 
papers, and in Leningrad factories. 


The arrests were reported of Muraloff, the Vice-Commissar for 


Agriculture, and Tumanoff, manager of the Credit bank. 


Yugoslavia. 
September 3rd.—The King of Bulgaria arrived at Bled as tlie 


guest of the Senior Regent. 
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September 6th-15th Study Tour of International Hospital Czecho- 
‘ision Association _ = mat slovakia 
hould September 7th-1 5th Congress of International Federation 
i of Journalists .... .. Berne 
nder- 
taken September 1oth-14th Second World Forestry OQaeun .-- Budapest 
September roth-15th Thirty-ninth Conference of International 
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l - , . 
Ps 7 September 14th .. “Financial Committee es eee ae Geneva 
a September 16th ... “Supervisory Commission .... ion .. Geneva 
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3$10 i asia ‘ 

- October 12th .. *Committee of Statistical Experts .. Geneva 
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October 15th ... *Fiscal Committee... 3 = ... Geneva 
the October 27th ... *Permanent Manilates Comndaden ... Geneva 
for November 3rd ... American Presidential Election sé U.S.A. 

‘me- November 29th = Seventeenth Extraordinary All-Union 

” Congress of Soviets ___.... dion .. Moscow 
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vear Machinery sein as a ies Aires 
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